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STEPHEN WHITLEDGE’S REVENGE 


By Guy Boorney. 


IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


FRESH breeze was blowing along 
as pretty a Wiltshire valley as was 
to be found in the length and 
breadth of that usually open 
county. It was picturesque at any 
time ; on this particular afternoon, 
however, its beauty was accentuated by the 
charming lights and shadows that prevailed. The 
hills on either side consisted of long sloping 
Downs, covered with velvet turf, with chalk- 
seams in places, and dotted at intervals with 
small copses, now just tinted with the first green 
leaves of spring. Through the luscious meadows 
of the valleys below ran a stream that could be 
traced from the mill in the village on the one hand 
as far as the park-wall of my Lord Carlsbridge’s 
demesne on the other. Between these points were 
several bridges: two were of stone, and conse- 
quently of importance; one was of iron, an 
innovation, and for the same reason distrusted ; 
and two others, one of which should not have 
been called a bridge at all, since it was only the 
remains of one. The latter bore the name of the 
Monks’ Crossing, and the legend ran that it had 
been built by the inhabitants of the monastery, 
the only remaining portion of the monastic build- 
ing now forming part of the mill before referred 
to. At the foot of the Downs on the south side, 
and some fifty feet above the river, ran the turn- 
pike road, marvellous for dust in the summer, 
but on a winter’s day a joy to the heart of the 
pedestrian. Follow this road along from the 
ruins of the old Roman encampment, and when 
you reach the corner, just before you descend to 
the village, you will discover a strongly-made 
seat, considerately placed by a benefactor on the 
wayside. Its back is secured to a large oak; its 
supports are driven firmly into the ground ; and, 
as you will observe when you examine it, it is 
carved from end to end with the names and 
initials of the folk who have rested on it. It 
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has played a most important part in the history 
of the village has that old seat. Without a 
doubt, more than half of the marriages that have 
taken place in the little gray stone church, whose 
spire can just be seen peeping above the trees of 
the Vicarage garden, can be traced to its agency. 
Indeed, by some strange coincidence, it is quite 
certain that the three people with whom the 
story I have to tell is most concerned would 
never have seen the light of day at all had it 
not been for its gentle influence. 

When the Hon. William George Horatio Ben- 
field, afterwards my Lord Carlsbridge, to whose 
property I have already made passing allusion, 
was a@ young man, he had the happiness to fall 
head over ears in love with the Lady Judith 
Hackquith, the beautiful daughter and heiress of 
the third Earl of Senningdale. She was staying 
at the Castle at the time ; and on one memorable 
occasion the young couple managed to give their 
companions the slip, and eventually found them- 
selves sitting side by side on this same old seat. 
What was more in accordance with the fitness of 
things than that he, who had been plucking up 
courage for weeks past, should propose? She 
accepted him, and three months later they were 
married, and in due course Victor George Horatio 
Benfield, future Viscount Carlsbridge, made his 
appearance upon the stage of life. 

Let us now descend one step lower on the 
social ladder. 

When the Reverend George Garret, then a 
meek young curate, made the acquaintance of 
Cecilia, daughter of Doctor Benjamin Brown, the 
village practitioner, he, like the young Honourable 
above mentioned, fell in love at first’ sight: She 
taught in the Sunday-school ; and when they had 
known each other for some three months, she 
casually allowed him to become aware of the fact 
that on Thursday afternoons it was her custom 
to walk down the valley to her grandmother's 
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house at Tollingford, returning before dusk along 
the highway. Whatever may be said by cynics 
to the contrary, curates are, after all, only human 
beings; accordingly, the very next Thursday 
afternoon found the reverend gentleman watch- 
ing the high-road into the valley from the 
point of vantage of the Lovers’ Seat. Three 
Thursdays later, at the same spot, the mutual 
and inevitable confessions were made. In due 
course the old vicar died, George received the 
living, and they were married. A year later 
the second—or, I should say, perhaps, the most 
important—person of our little drama made her 
appearance, and was declared by her parents to 
be the most beautiful child as yet permitted to 
pay a visit to our planet. She was christened 
Mildred Cecilia, and great things were prophesied 
for her future. There still remains, however, one 
other person to be accounted for. 

Far away, beyond the sky-line, tucked into a 
convenient hollow of the Downs, is a village, 
smaller than that which we have hitherto been 
describing, but in its own estimation as important 
as any to be found in England. Among the 
inhabitants might be numbered a certain farmer, 
Stephen Whitledge by name. He was a stern, hard, 
curiously-tempered man, who had gone through 
life, if one may use his own favourite expression, 
‘remembering how many beans make five, and 
taking very good care that he was not cheated 
out of one of them.’ Among his many sons— 
there were twelve of them—the eldest was in 
every way the most remarkable. He resembled 
his father in everything; or, to be more par- 
ticular, it might be said that he excelled him. 
Where Whitledge senior was hard, his son was 
iron; where his father was domineering, the 
other was doubly so; where the elder was satis- 
fied with his exact due, the other wanted more, 
and usually managed to get it, to the discomfiture 
of those with whom he came in contact. But I 
am wandering from the matter of the Lovers’ Seat. 

One Sunday afternoon, late in summer, the 
younger Stephen made up his mind, crossed the 
Downs, and laid siege to the heart of pretty Hetty 
Burman, only child of Miller Burman, a decent 
tradesman and a well-respected man. When he 
returned home, later in the evening, it was to 
announce the fact that he intended marrying her. 
It is certain that, far from objecting, his own 
family heaved a sigh of relief. That Hetty her- 
self might have something to say in the matter 
did not occur to him for a moment. That she 
could be foolish enough to care for any one but 
himself he would have regarded as out of the 
question. Moreover, it would have mattered but 
little: he would have married her all the same. 
As a matter of fact the poor child was in love, 
and with a young farmer farther along the valley 
towards the old market-town of Salisbury. He 
was of a directly opposite nature to Stephen. 
He was weak where Stephen was strong ; hesi- 


tating where Stephen came straight to the point 
anc. stuck there. The end might easily have been 
foreseen. One winter’s afternoon Hetty and her 
lover met at the old seat. Both felt that great 
heroism was about to be demanded of them, and 
with equal certainty both doubted their power to 
meet the obligation. Overhead the sky was dull 
and gray, the pewits uttered their mournful cry, 
and the autumn wind moaned dismally along the 
valley. The two lovers had just promised for the 
third time that only death should part them, 
when there was the sound of a horse’s step on 
the road below. A moment later Stephen Whit- 
ledge, mounted upon an animal that was his own 
counterpart for endurance and determination, put 
in an appearance. A stormy scene ensued, with 
the result that the weaker man was sent about 
his business forthwith, vowing vengeance, but in- 
capable of executing it; whilst Stephen, who had 
dismounted, bade the trembling girl be seated and 
listen to him. He thereupon informed her that 
she was to be his wife, that he had arranged 
everything with her father, and that the sooner 
the ceremony took place the better for all parties 
concerned. Needless to say, a month later it did 
take place, and a more miserable wedding, so folk 
declared, had never been solemnised in the little 
church. Twelve months passed, and found the 
miller ousted from his mill, Stephen in possession, 
and Hetty in her grave. It also found an 
enormous boy, Stephen by name, and the exact 
image of his father, if the gossips were to be 
believed, ensconced in a cradle in the kitchen at 
the mill-house. It is with that baby we have to 
deal; and with this remark I may say that I 
have introduced you to the three principal char- 
acters of our drama: Mildred Garret, the vicar’s 
daughter ; the Honourable Victor George Horatio 
Benfield, future Lord Carlsbridge ; and Stephen 
Whitledge the younger, who, by the way, pro- 
mises at an early age to be as hard and tyranni- 
cal as his father. The world being a great square 
of mosaic, of which the lives of men and women 
make up the pattern, let us try what sort of effect 
we can produce with the materials before us. 

As I observed at the commencement of my 
story, it was a glorious afternoon in early spring— 
an afternoon that filled one with the pure joy of 
living. Overhead the sky was blue, with here 
and there a fleeting cloud that hurled swift 
shadows across the Downs and threw ever-chang- 
ing lights into the valley below. Now and again 
the breeze, first cousin perhaps to that which had 
blown on the night of poor Hetty’s discomfiture, 
would sweep down the valley, ruffling the surface 
of the river and causing the heads of the poplars 
to bend before it as if in homage to His Majesty. 
But it is not with the breeze, the trees, or the 
clouds that I have to deal. 

On the top of the Downs, sacred for the greater 
part of the week to the mole, the pewit, and the 
hare, is, or was, if those vandals of the Archo- 
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logical Society have not disturbed it, a large 
tumulus or barrow, called by the villagers, for 
some legendary reason, ‘The King’s Grave.” In 
plainer words, it was a large mound of earth, 
certainly of man’s handiwork, and, like the 
remainder of the Downs, it was covered with 
velvety turf. Seated on the mound, barrow, or 
tumulus were three young people, a girl and two 
boys. They were all of an age; but the most 
casual observer would have noticed that there was 
a distinct difference in caste. If only as a matter 
of gallantry, we will commence with a description 
of the lady. At that moment she could not have 
been more than thirteen years of age. She was 
the possessor of a delicate face, which, to a critical 
eye, showed signs of future beauty. She had 
raced the boys up the side of the Down, and 
her hair—which, by the way, was soft and wavy 
—in consequence hung in the wildest confusion 
upon her shoulders. Though her dress was 
simple and unaffected, she wore it with an air 
that implied that when the proper time should 
arrive she would be found to appreciate fine 
feathers as much as the remainder of her sex. 
Her name was Mildred Garret, and her home, the 
Vicarage, could just be seen peeping out from 
among the elms on the opposite bank of the 
river. It was in the two boys, however, that the 
difference of caste before mentioned was most 
marked. Each was typical of his class. The 
elder was a finely-proportioned youth, with clear- 
cut features and eyes of a steely gray. His hands 
and feet were small and well shaped, while the 
texture of his linen, the cut of his Eton jacket, 
the very straw of his hat, not to mention the 
ribbon, spoke for his position in the world. 
Apart from these externals, however, he was a 
pleasant lad, of kindly and generous instincts, a 
little imperious perhaps, which, after all, was not 
to be wondered at, seeing that his mother, fond 
woman, never permitted him, however much he 
might desire to do so, to forget for an instant 
that he was the Honourable Victor George Horatio 
Benfield, and would in due course be Viscount 
Carlsbridge. For the present the matter did not 
trouble him in the least; there were boys at 
Eton of rank far superior to his own, who took 
very good care that he did not give himself airs. 

The second youth was, if anything, scarcely so 
tall as his companion, but he was of stouter 
build, and looked what he was, the descendant of 
a race of sturdy yeomen, such as have made our 
island respected in all countries of the world. 
Regarding him closely, and remembering whence 
he sprang, ’twas easy to see that the dogged 
fixity of purpose that had been the adherent 
property of the Whitledges for generations out of 
mind was not lost in him, The face of the 
grandfather, and of the father, was also the face 
of the boy; and it did not need the gift of 
prophecy to predict that when the time came 
this youth would prove as overbearing and as 


hard to deal with as his sire and grandsire had 
been before him. 

‘What a nuisance it is having to go back 
to-morrow !’ Benfield was saying as he sat on the 
edge of the barrow, looking down into the valley 
below. ‘There are all sorts of things I want to 
do at the last moment; and one never seems to 
have been at home a week before it’s time to go 
back again.’ 

The girl made as if she would speak, but her 
lips trembled, and she stopped in time. She was 
as sorry as he that the holidays were at an end, 
but not for quite the same reason. 

‘Myself, I don’t see why they are all so set on 
schoolin’? put in Stephen, digging his pocket- 
knife spitefully into the turf as if it were the 
body of a schoolmaster he had before him. ‘We 
could get on just as well without it; at least I 
know I could. Father played truant most of his 
time, and he’s made his way in the world.’ 

Victor said nothing in reply to this speech. 

‘If it were possible, I should like to learn 
everything there is to be taught,’ said Mildred 
slowly, pulling her hat down to keep the sun out 
of her eyes. ‘It must be lovely to be very clever.’ 

‘I should like it too,’ said Victor. ‘But it’s 
the bother of learning that I grumble at.’ 

Stephen’s face darkened. He felt instinctively 
that he was in the minority, and, as usual, the 
thought did not please him. 

‘At any rate, if I beant as clever as some 
folks” he retorted, dropping unconsciously into 
dialect, ‘I reckon to know ’ow many beans make 
five. You mark my words; I shall die rich.’ 

The girl felt that there was something sordid 
in this boast; and, though she did not quite 
know why, she looked apologetically at Benfield. 
There was a slight sneer upon the boy’s handsome 
face, the sneer of a man who does not consider 
the possession of money to be the beginning and 
the end of happiness. 

‘I’d rather be a soldier” he said. ‘That’s 
better than anything in the world. Fancy winning 
the Victoria Cross! Old General Hidsley, who 
was staying with us at Christmas, got his V.C. 
in the Mutiny; and somebody told me that it 
was his proudest possession.’ 

‘I’d rather have the money,’ replied the 
miller’s son, who had inherited all his father’s 
appreciation of the main chance. ‘Honour and 
glory is all very well for such as want it, but 
give me plenty of money. Father says that’s 
what makes the mare to go.’ 

‘But if you were a soldier, you’d be serving 
the Queen,’ put in the girl, whose quick percep- 
tion had shown her that relations between the two 
youths were somewhat strained. They had been 
on the verge of quarrelling all the afternoon ; and 
while, like a true woman, her sense of power had 
been flattered, knowing that she was more or less 
directly the reason of their antagonism, she did 
not want them to come to open strife. 
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‘I should be proud to serve the Queen if I 
were a man,’ she continued. 

Whitledge was silent for a moment. He knew 
what he wanted to say, and he knew exactly how 
to say it; but for once, in his short life, Prudence 
laid her hand upon him and restrained him. 
The temptation to be nasty, however, proved too 
great to be resisted, and the words slipped out 
almost before he was aware of the fact. 

‘What do I care about the Queen?’ he asked. 
‘She’s nought to me. She only grinds poor folk 
down for taxes, and’—— 

In a flash Victor remembered what his father 
had said to him. ‘Recollect, my boy, the latter 
had declared, ‘that the man who stands by and 
hears his Sovereign insulted without making him- 
self her champion is unworthy of the name of 
Englishman.’ Victor accordingly sprang to his 
feet before the other’s speech was finished. ‘ You’re 
a blackguard,’ he cried, his eyes flashing fire ; 
‘you’re a cad to say such a thing.’ 

Stephen was also on his feet by this time. 
The wild Whitledge blood was afire, and he was 
determined to stand by what he had said, let 
the cost be what it might. Mildred had risen 
also, and, seeing the likelihood of their coming to 
blows, prepared to act the part of peacemaker. 

‘Take back what you have said,’ cried Victor, 
endeavouring as he spoke to put the girl on one 
side. 

‘I won't, replied Stephen; then, as if to cut 
off all possibility of retreat, he added, ‘I say it 
again; the Queen’s nought to me.’ 

The blow that followed took him on the lower 
lip, and a moment later a trickle of blood ran 
down his chin. After that arbitration was useless, 
so the girl retired to the top of the barrow and 
watched, amid her tears, the progress of the 
combat. The boys had known each other from 
childhood, and in consequence had fought on 
innumerable occasions before, but never as they 
were doing on this occasion. The difference in their 
styles would have afforded a suggestive study to 
an intelligent onlooker. Victor fought calmly 
and coolly, but with the same dogged determina- 
tion to win that had characterised his ancestors 


on Naseby and many other fields of battle. 
Stephen, on the other hand, fought wildly and 
desperately, full of blind rage, careless of. every- 
thing save a desire to make his mark. Ten 
minutes later, however, the combat was at an end 
and he was making his way down the hillside, 
endeavouring to staunch a bleeding nose. He 
had been badly beaten, and was withdrawing 
from the field vowing vengeance against his late 
opponent. By the time he had reached the high- 
road the couple he had left at the top of the Downs 
were also descending. Eventually they called a 
halt at the old seat of which so much has been 
said. There was a new light in the girl’s eyes as 
she looked at the lad beside her. 

‘Whatever will your mother say when she sees 
you?’ she asked as Victor fingered what promised 
to be an excellent black eye. 

‘Nothing, Victor answered stolidly. Then, as 
if he were not quite certain, he added, ‘Is it so 
very bad?’ 

‘Awful,’ the girl replied ; then, to comfort him, 
she added, ‘but Stephen’s is worse. It was 
horrible to see you fighting like that.’ 

‘Pooh! what’s a fight?’ said the gallant youth. 
‘I have one almost every term. You’ve got to, 
you know, or knuckle under.’ 

His words recalled the fact that it was their 
last afternoon together. Leaning a little nearer 
her, he whispered something in her ear. She 
gave a little start and then blushed rosy red. 
This was new, but for some reason it was not 
altogether unexpected. At any rate it was de- 
lightful. Slowly his arm moved along the back 
of the seat and passed round her neck, his 
face, meanwhile, flushing as crimson as the sun- 
set overhead. At that moment Stephen, who was 
half-way down the hill, turned and looked back. 
What he saw was sufficient to drive all thought 
of his defeat out of his head. He forgot his 
bleeding nose, his swollen eye, his cut lip, and 
from that moment hated his rival with a new 
and even more deadly hatred than before. 

Little did either of the trio guess how impor- 
tant that incident was destined to prove in their 
after-lives. 


‘FINE FEATHEBRBS,’ 
By W. C. MACKENZIE. 


ajIHE City warehouses of the London 

and India Docks Committee furnish 

material alike for philosophical and 

commercial profit. From the busy 

thoroughfare of Bishopsgate Street, 

you turn into one of those quiet 

streets of which there are so many examples in 
London: bustle and excitement in close juxta- 
position with peace and restfulness. To be quite 
precise, the warehouses are situated in Cutler 


Street, in the neighbourhood of Houndsditch, a 
combination which suggests Sheffield and Jerusalem 
rather than ornithology and millinery. Neverthe- 
less, these tall buildings are of special interest 
equally to the student of natural history and the 
lady who shops in Bond Street, incongruous as 
their respective tastes may appear. Even the 
archeologist might spend an hour in these ware- 
houses with pleasure and profit, for there he 
will find a very small but supremely interesting 
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museum of prehistoric remains, comprising the 
skull of a mammoth; cracked (literally) human 
skulls, in one of which is sticking the iron imple- 
ment which caused its owner’s death ; and ancient 
coins and other relics of the misty past. 

The subject-matter of this article, however, does 
not relate to the past, with its saurians and 
savages, its fashions and scanty clothing and 
scantier manners; it is intended to deal with the 
peaceful, palpitating present, with its fashions in 
fanciful frocks and fine feathers. 

Every alternate month a sale of birds’ skins 
and of various kinds of feathers is held in the 
dock emporium. The birds are slaughtered for 
the sake of their gaudy plumages: the brilliant 
parrakeet, the glittering humming-bird, the more 
sober-hued osprey, and the lordly bird of paradise, 
with its delicately beautiful tail—all these go 
to feed the rapacious maw of fashion. Osprey 
feathers, it should be noted, are not the feathers 
of the osprey or fish-hawk, but the crest plumes 
of an egret, a kind of heron (see Chambers’s 
Journal for January 1896). The birds are wrapped 
like so much bacon and packed securely in cases 
for shipment. They come to London in thousands. 
The distances which divide the forests of India 
and the jungles of New Guinea from the Com- 
mon of Clapham and the Heath of Hampstead 
are bridged by these bright-hued visitors, which, 
though dead, yet speak of unappeased and un- 
appeasable feminine vanity. 

Bundles upon bundles of peacock feathers are 
here, which in course of time reappear as adorn- 
ments on screens and elsewhere; and it is whis- 
pered that, by a process of scraping and other 
means of preparation which are only known to 
the initiated, many of these feathers will be so 
transformed as to do duty for the more expensive 
and more highly-prized osprey feathers. To the 
mere man these accurate imitations appear just 
as effective as real ospreys; but to the feminine 
mind this is probably as inconclusive an argument 
for their use as it would be to say that a painted 
sparrow looks just as well as a canary. Imitations 
are not an unmixed evil if they serve to pre- 
serve from destruction a beautiful bird which is 
said to be fast becoming alarmingly scarce owing 
to the predatory instincts of commerce, stimulated 
by the demands of fashion. 

The bird, however, whose feathers are at these 
periodical sales of paramount importance is the 
ostrich, The ostrich is not generally credited 
with an oversupply of brains; not to put too 
fine a point upon it, stupidity is a characteristic 
which, rightly or wrongly, it has earned for 
itself. The most familiar example of this quality 
is its playful way of digging its head in the sand 
when pursued, thus mistaking effect for cause. 
The quality of its brains, however, was not 
despised by the ancients, whose gourmets appre- 
ciated them as an article of luxurious diet. Greek 
and Roman history contains various references to 


the ostrich ; and it is on record that Heliogabalus 
had a dish served up which was composed of 
the brains of six hundred of these birds, a cir- 
cumstance which certainly seems to support the 
common theory that the ostrich is not over- 
burdened with brains. The dish just described is 
one for which a modern millionaire, however 
great an epicure, has no special craving: ostrich 
brains are luckily at a discount in the provision 
market of the nineteenth century. 

In course of time the wings—which, by the 
way, might be more correctly designated ‘land- 
sails’-—and the tail of the bird became more 
interesting than its brains, on account of their 
beautifully soft and graceful feathers. In the 
brave days of chivalry it was a common practice 
for knights to wear these plumes in their helmets. 
Even at the present day, the battle of Crécy is 
commemorated by the three ostrich feathers which 
form the crest of the Prince of Wales. It will 
be remembered that this was the crest of the 
blind king of Bohemia, who was slain upon 
that memorable field, and that the heroic Black 
Prince adopted it, with its motto, Ich Dien (‘I 
serve’), and transmitted it to all successive heirs- 
apparent of the English throne. The dashing 
Cavaliers in the Civil War adorned their hats 
with ostrich feathers, their dandified appearance 
forming a striking contrast to the sober attire of 
the grim Roundheads. At the Restoration the 
fashion was reintroduced. 

Gradually, however, the use of ostrich feathers 
as articles of male attire fell into desuetude, and 
at the present day the feminine portion of the 
community has a monopoly of the custom; and 
yet not quite a monopoly, as a visit to the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition of last year amply showed. 
The dusky warriors of ‘Savage South Africa’ 
delighted in adorning themselves with an imposing 
headgear consisting of feathers which once graced 
the bodies of the fleet-footed birds of the South 
African desert. Thus, savage man and civilised 
woman meet on a common platform in their 
devotion to fine feathers. Civilised man has pro- 
gressed beyond that stage of development; but 
even the emancipated woman is not invariably 
proof against the seductive influences of feathery 
adornment, which she shares with the Zulu and 
the Choctaw. Here, however, we are treading on 
delicate ground, which we hasten to leave. 

The establishment of farms for breeding ostriches 
appears to have been first tried as an experiment 
by the French Society of Acclimatisation in 
Algeria. Subsequently the practice extended to 
South Africa, which is now par excellence the 
home of ostrich-farming. Between forty and fifty 
years ago there was at least one flock of domesti- 
cated ostriches in Cape Colony ; but it was not 
until the present quarter of the century that 
ostrich-breeding became an important factor in 
South African industries. 

To what important dimensions the trade in 
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ostrich feathers has now attained may be gauged 
by an inspection of the showrooms in the Dock 
warehouses during the week previous to a sale. 
Two floors covering a large superficial area are 
reserved for these feathers alone. They are 
divided into lots, each lot occupying a separate 
compartment. As many as three thousand or 
more of these lots are disposed of at one sale, 
when they frequently realise as much as £150,000. 
The feathers are sorted according to the type or 
quality, and laid out in these compartments for 
the inspection of buyers, each lot being numbered 
in the sale catalogue. It is an education to 
watch an expert valuer at his work. Accom- 
panied by his clerk, he handles the feathers with 
a rapidity born of long practice, and in less than 
a minute has made his valuation, which he in- 
structs his amanuensis to note against each lot, 
with a comment on the quality which is eloquent 
in its brevity and comprehensiveness. Then he 
passes on to the next lot, and the process is 
repeated until all the compartments have been 
inspected and valued. These valuations guide his 
eperations at the forthcoming sale. When it is 
realised that in one compartment the feathers 
may be worth only 10s. per pound, and those in 
the adjoining compartment as much as £10 or 
£15 per pound, or more, it is not difficult to see 
that in this trade, if in any, a man must know 
his business thoroughly. The fluctuations in the 
prices of ostrich feathers are very great. At one 
sale a certain class of feathers will sell at a 
certain rate per pound; two months later, at the 
following sale, the same quality may realise 30 
or 40 per cent. more or less per pound. Like 
every other commodity, the values of ostrich feathers 
are regulated by the laws of supply and demand ; 
but there are few other articles of commerce 
which are so subject to the caprices of fashion. 
At the present day, when ostrich plumes, ostrich- 
feather boas, and ostrich-feather fans are in so 
much request by the fair members of the com- 
munity, prices are decidedly high; but if a 
revulsion of taste were to take place for no more 
cogent reason than the example of the few who 
set the fashion in those matters, a sudden and 
violent change would take place in the commercial 
value of the feathers. It is therefore incum- 
bent upon the dealer to watch the trend of the 
fashions as well as of the feather market, and to 
regulate his operations accordingly. Having such 
an uncertain factor to deal with as feminine taste 
in personal adornment, it behoves him to be wary 
lest he fall a victim to misplaced confidence in 
the permanency of a fashionable craze. 

The ostrich attains maturity in three years, 
and during that period great care must be exer- 
cised by him who hopes to be a successful 
farmer. The feathers are plucked every six or 
eight months, each bird yielding some two dozen. 
These are sorted and arranged before shipment, 
and tied tightly with string into bundles, the 


number of feathers in each varying according 
to their size. The manner of tying the bundles 
is so characteristic that by its means an ex- 
perienced man can tell the particular district from 
which they come. Their tightness and unifor- 
mity are remarkable: if once unloosed, it would 
be impossible for an untrained hand to produce so 
workman-like a result. However diversified the 
tying may be, there is one feature which, with 
some honourable exceptions, is common to all 
the bundles: the inferior, scraggy feathers are 
hidden well out of sight in the centre! 

Ostrich feathers are exported chiefly from 
South Africa, and in very much smaller quantities 
from the Barbary States and Egypt. They are 
packed in large cases, which are covered with 
canvas (‘gunnies’) and securely wired. They are 
sealed in such a manner as to suggest that they 
contain gold rather than articles of merchandise. 
As a matter of fact, they are considered of such 
value as to be treated in certain respects like the 
yellow metal. Freight is charged, as on specie, 
so much per cent. on their value, in some 
instances the rate is very high. The old catch, 
‘Which is heavier: a pound of gold or a pound 
of feathers?’ does not, therefore, apply in this 
case, for freight calculations are not made on the 
basis of the avoirdupois table. The Soudanese 
evidently understand their business, for their 
bundles are tied with a superfluity of twine ; 
and, with their instinct for colour, they add 
what appears to be a_ perfectly unnecessary 
wrapping of gaudy paper, heavy with gilt. The 
explanation of this is simple, for the string and 
the paper both add to the weight. ‘Are they 
sufficiently civilised to put the faulty feathers in 
the middle?’ the writer asked. In reply, he was 
shown the centre of a bundle where, neatly 
hidden from view, were several wizened feathers 
which no lady with proper self-respect would 
care to see in her fan. So it appears the wily 
children of the desert are just as wide awake 
as the London fruiterer who puts all the big 
strawberries on the top of his basket. As in 
strawberries so in feathers, the deception does 
not pay in the long-run, for this propensity of 
the Soudanese is so well known that the market 
value of their goods suffers materially. 

The large plumes which one sees curling so 
gracefully round ladies’ hats come from the wing 
and the tail of the bird. The white plumes 
require careful bleaching before they are fit for 
their ultimate place of honour, for they are sadly 
tinged with yellow, the result of contact with the 
sandy soil where the birds are reared. The 
plumes of the male ostrich are larger and finer 
than those of the female bird, thus exemplify- 
ing a law of nature which is universal in the 
feathered world; and the female feathers are 
further distinguished from those of the male bird 
by a dark shading at the back, wiuch one must 
leave the naturalist to explain. The feathers of 
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the male are of two colours only—black and 
white ; the feathers of the female are of various 
shades. Perhaps the naturalist can say whether 
the character of the two sexes agrees with the 
colour of their feathers! The male ostrich must 
be a good sort of fellow in family life, for he 
even takes his turn on the nest with the female 
bird during the hatching season. The bundles of 
short feathers plucked from the body of the ostrich, 
and technically named ‘floss,’ are used chiefly for 
boas and fans, as well as for hats. Boas also form 
a convenient outlet for defective plumes. 

From the merchant and dealers the feathers 
pass into the hands of the manufacturers who 
prepare them for the wholesale and retail market. 
They finally reappear as fluffy boas encircling 
graceful — or otherwise — necks; cooling fans 
which, dexterously wielded, speak the language 
of flirtation; or nodding plumes in wonderful 
hat creations. It is a far ery from a South 
African ostrich-farm to a London or provincial 
ballroom. One wonders what the ostriches them- 


selves would have to say to the transmigration 
were they sufficiently sapient to philosophise on 
the subject. 

The annual value of ostrich feathers imported 
into London—which is the sole market for this 
country —has now reached a sum of about 
£1,000,000 sterling. Whatever, therefore, political 
economists or philosophers may have to say about 
the trade, there can be no doubt as to its dimen- 
sions. France and America are also important 
markets for these feathers. The dames of Paris 
and New York are, no less than their British 
sisters, under the spell of the graceful plume and 
the fluffy ‘floss’ There is this much to be said in 
favour of ostrich-farming: it tends to perpetuate 
the existence of, in some respects, the most interest- 
ing of birds. Were it not for the demand for its 
feathers, the ostrich would, in course of time, share 
the fate of its cousins, the moa of New Zealand, 
already extinct, and the emu of Australia, the 
latter of which is gradually but surely becoming 


a rara avis. 


OUR LADY OF DELIVERANCE 


By JoHN OXENHAM. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—HOW GASTON CAME HOME, 


Seay) VO days later we sailed for Sydney. 
“1 The Governor accompanied us in 
his launch as far as was compatible 
with his sense of personal comfort 
and safety, and then waved a final 
bon voyage, while his launch 
shrieked the same with its siren, and then chuff- 
chuffed energetically back up the bay. The 
population of Noumea, so far as they were at 
liberty to do so, turned out to show their sense 
of what was due to the man who had so patiently 
borne an unmerited imprisonment, and whom 
now the nation delighted to honour. The crew 
of the despatch-boat shouted their good wishes, 
and New Caledonia sank astern and became a 
memory, which for some of us the years might 
soften, but which for one at all events it would 
take more than a lifetime to efface. 

We had on board one of the Governor's aides, 
Captain Lemarec, a pleasant, light-hearted fellow, 
in the highest of spirits at the prospect of a few 
days’ release from the prison-house, and bursting 
with the importance of his mission, for he was 
going to electrify France with news of the capture 
of Lepard, and to bring back the Government's 
instructions concerning him. The despatch-boat 
was still undergoing repairs, aud would bring 
him back on her next trip. 

Captain Lemarc’s light-heartedness and high 
spirits, however, barely sufficed to carry him 
through the day, aud as evening drew on and 
the schooner began to roll to the swell, they 


dwindled by degrees, and came at last to vanish- 
ing-point. 

Dinner finished him completely. He rose pre- 
cipitately after the first course, with a very 
white face, murmured through his clenched 
teeth, ‘Excuse me, I have business on deck,’ 
and retreated in fairly good order. 

When we came up later on we found him, 
with one arm slipped through the shrouds, 
pensively watching the swell and secthe of the 
dark water below; and when I tendered him my 
sympathy he groaned, ‘God made the dry land, 
but the devil made the sea;’ and I helped him 
down to his cabin and got him comfortably on 
his back in his bunk, and left him to meditate 
on the possibilities of a French army crossing the 
silver streak to conquer Britain. 

Gaston was not troubled by the sea. He had 
all a Breton’s love for the water, and had been 
on friendly terms with it all his life. 

It was a pleasure to us all, and to Denise a 
rapturous delight, to see the shadow draw from 
his face, and the light of life and hope begin to 
glow in it once more. He did not talk much at 
first, for the weight of it all was on him still; 
but he sat with us on deck in the glorious sun- 
shine, and the nip of the salt wind brought the 
colour to his cheeks, and before we raised Mount 
Lindsay there was new light in his eyes, and by 
the time we rounded Port Jackson Light, on the 
fifth day, he was a new man entirely. 

Then how Denise chattered during those five 
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days! Her merry tongue was busy with the past 
—but not the near past: that was to be buried 
and forgotten as quickly as possible—and the deli- 
cious present, and the glorious future; and her 
joyous laughter rippled along the deck like a peal 
of silver bells, till the men grinned out of sheer 
sympathy and from pleasure at the sound of it. 

Lyle acknowledged now that, as things had 
turned out, Gaston’s view had been the right one ; 
but no amount of argument could convince him 
that Gaston wouldn’t have been perfectly justified 
in accepting the chance of escape when it was 
proffered him. I think both he and the men 
would have been better satisfied in their own 
minds with our part of the business if we had 
carried him off against his will and left Lepard 
in his place. 

As we turned through the Heads into the smooth 
waters of Port Jackson, Captain Lemare stole quietly 
up from below and joined us as we stood watching 
the rocky shores slip past. His sallow cheeks lad 
still a greenish tinge, but the sight of dry land 
brought a sparkle of anticipation to his eyes. 

‘What a frightful thing this sea is,’ said he, ‘and 
how one suffers!) Thank God I’m not a sailor !’ 

‘If you were you wouldn’t suffer, Captain,’ 
said Denise ; ‘you’d get used to it.’ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed, with deep conviction. 
‘No, not if I lived on it for a hundred years. I 
was ill every day of the voyage out, and I wished 
to die; but they would not let me. When I 
arrived I was a shadow—a veritable shadow. It 
took me months to recover.’ 

‘I wonder you consented to come this trip,’ 
said Denise. 

‘Ah, madame! duty, you understand ; and besides, 
after six months in Noumea, one is ready to risk 
one’s life for a change, I anticipate much pleasure 
from my visit to New South Wales.’ 

We ploughed gaily up Sydney Cove, and 
dropped anchor abreast of the Circular Quay ; and 
half-an-hour later we were all, and especially 
Captain Lemare, enjoying a merry lunch at the 
big new hotel in Collins Street. 

Then Captain Lemarc, having made an astonish- 
ingly rapid recovery under the influence of solid 
earth and a bottle of champagne, started off, with 
a face attuned to the importance of his mission, 
to hunt up the French Consul in Wynyard 
Square; Lyle went back to the yacht to settle 
his coaling arrangements; while Denise, Gaston, 
and I set out for a stroll through the town, 

Boulot and his master had come ashore with 
us, the former enjoying the immobility of the 
land fully as much as did Captain Lemare. But 
our friend Vaurel, though his shyness had worn 
off somewhat in the company of Denise and my- 
self, felt altogether too much abashed by the size 
of our party to join us at the hotel, and had 
preferred making a voyage of discovery on his 
own account. Boulot hung whimsically in the 
wind when we separated, having a mind to follow 


us as being more probably productive of bones 
and other delicacies, and yet not liking to be 
parted from his master. He sat on ‘the quay, 
a brindled Mr Facing-both-ways, and grinned 
cheerfully through his eye-teeth first at the 
one retreating party and then at the other, and 
wagged his stump of a tail spasmodically at 
whichever looked round at him. At last we 
saw him turn his back disdainfully upon us, and 
with his tail like a bit of iron railing, he rose 
despondently to the path of duty, and trotted 
heavily after his master. 

Now, whether the telegraph office leaked (which 
is not likely, since Lemare was certain to use an 
official cipher), or whether (which is much more 
probable) Captain Lemare himself leaked—for he 
was full to bursting of his important news— 
rumours of our arrival and of the strange circum- 
stances surrounding our visit got abroad. The 
Echo and the Evening News both made mention 
of the important event ; and when we got back to 
the hotel quite a little mob of excited reporters 
from all the morning and weekly papers was 
awaiting us, every man of them hungering and 
thirsting for full and exclusive information for 
his own particular journal, 

We learned that the Sydney papers had already 
published the facts concerning the gross mis- 
carriage of justice in Gaston’s case; but these 
irrepressible and keen-nosed young gentlemen of 
the press had somewhere got a hint of something 
more behind, and for the moment the whole end 
and aim of their energetic lives was to get to the 
bottom of it, and we had a great time of it trying 
to bluff them off, for we did not feel entitled to 
open our mouths concerning Lepard till Captain 
Lemare had heard from his people at home. 

But in spite of us they got hold of it somehow. 
Perhaps they captured Vaurel; perhaps some 
smart youth pulled out to the yacht and pumped 
the men. Anyhow, the papers next morning 
were full of it, and fairly accurate, too; and at 
midday the Governor and his wife drove up in 
state to visit us and offer their congratulations, and 
to hear the whole strange story from our own lips. 

They pressed upon us the hospitality of Govern- 
ment House with the most charming cordiality ; 
but Gaston for some time begged off, and it was 
only when he was assured of a privacy infinitely 
greater than any the hotel could afford that he 
at last consented to go. 

Denise was in a state of exuberant delight. 
With Gaston at liberty, and going back home to 
receive such amende honorable as the mother- 
country could make for a gross injustice unwit- 
tingly perpetrated, she was, as she had promised, 
perfectly happy. She took life very joyously, 
and her joy was mine. 

So we drove away with our new friends to the 
official residence, and if we had been intimate 
relations or friends of old standing we could not 
have been made more heartily welcome. 
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Captain Lemare, however, had not suffered all 
the miseries of the sea voyage for the sake of 
comparing the internal arrangements of one 
Government House with those of another, and he 
preferred the liberty of the hotel. His excuses 
were so exceedingly ingenious, and were expressed 
with such immense volubility and so great a 
show of frankness, that they deceived nobody, 
not even himself. He had come for a fling, and 
to shake off the dust of Noumea; he was his own 
master, and wanted to enjoy himself in his own 
way. 

He came tearing up in a hurry on the second 
day, however, to give us the news he had just 
received by cable: Lepard was to be taken back 
to France by a cruiser returning from the China 
station. 

‘He will be there almost as soon as you, if 
you stop a few days at each place. You’ll be in 
at the death, anyway. I wish I was going, he 
said. But as far as that was concerned we would 
willingly have exchanged places with him. 

Vaurel and Boulot also preferred the freedom 
of the yacht. Vaurel did at all events, and 
Boulot’s stern sense of duty forbade him to desert 
his master. 

Three very pleasant, restful days we spent at 
Government House, in those very pleasant rooms 
overlooking the Domain and Farm Cove, with its 
great black warships and the many-legged water- 
beetles skimming incessantly between them and 
the shore, 

I think Lady X. had had a lurking hope 
that Gaston would consent to at least one official 
dinner, or a garden party, or some little function 
of the kind, for the satisfaction of her many 
friends. But his wounds were still too raw, and 
he begged for privacy so modestly and so 
earnestly that she could not possibly feel hurt, 
but, on the contrary, found herself conferring a 
favour by sacrificing her own wishes to his, and 
thereby obtained almost as much enjoyment as 
she would have done out of the garden party. 

We rode and drove about the city and its 
environs with the Governor and his wife, court- 
ing no more notice than was inevitable in such 
distinguished company ; and on the fourth day we 
said good-bye to our friends, and started to cross 
the other half of the world on our way home. 

Our voyage was prosperous and uneventful. As 
it was not likely that any of us would ever be 
round that way again, we took things easily, 
and saw all that was to be seen wherever we 
stopped to coal. From Colombo we went up to 
Bombay to give Denise an impression of India, 
thence to Aden and Suez, whence we ran over 
to Cairo, and joined the yacht again at Alexandria, 
Then we sailed to Malta, and so to Marseilles, 
where we left the Clutha to make her way back 
to Southampton, But the moment we touched 
French soil there came a sudden end to all privacy 
and the quiet enjoyment of life. 


There was no possibility of mistaking the feel- 
ing of the warm-hearted nation, 

Here was a man, young and noble, who had 
borne unmerited disgrace and all the sufferings 
it entailed with the calm endurance of a martyr, 
Bit by bit the whole story had leaked out, and 
France was waiting impatiently to elevate him to 
the trying position of hero. 

Gaston, if he had had his own way, would have 
slipped quietly through to Paris, reported him- 
self at headquarters, and placed himself at the 
disposal of the authorities. 

But that was out of the question. The people 
wanted their hero, and were not to be denied. 
They must demonstrate their feeling for him or 
burst. 

The authorities had come to know that Gaston 
des Comptes was a man above the common, 
They decided to open the safety-valve of popular 
feeling, and let it have full play. The result was 
that when we stepped ashore from the Clutha’s 
gig we were received by the General in command 
of the district, with his staff; by the Prefect of 
Toulon and all the notabilities ; and by a guard of 
honour drawn from Gaston’s own regiment which 
had witnessed his degradation, while in the 
background a vast concourse of people roared 
a mighty welcome to the man who had been 
wronged. 

It was a trying ordeal for Gaston. In_ the 
long pleasant days of our travelling together, and 
in the quiet communion of many night pacings 
of the dark deck, I had come to know this man, 
and to admire and love him beyond all others, 
fur there was in him a height and depth of 
nobility which it amazed me beyond words to 
think could ever have been doubted; so I knew 
that he would go through this time as bravely 
as he had gone through a worse. I count it 
as one of the highest privileges, as well as one of 
the greatest pleasures, of my life to have stood by 
the side of Gaston des Comptes at this time, and 
to have watched the modesty and gallantry of 
his bearing. 

I can see his fine, clear-cut face, the strength 
of it accentuated by the tenseness of his self- 
repression, which thinned the cheeks and squared 
the jaw, and threw into prominence the high 
Breton cheek-bones and the calm glow of the 
dark eyes, as he replied, modestly and brokenly, 
to the warm welcome and congratulations of the 
officials. 

Then, escorted by the guard of honour and the 
roaring crowd beyond, we were driven slowly 
to the hotel, General C. occupying the fourth 
seat in the carriage, and beaming all over with 
genuine enjoyment of the popular feeling, 

As for Denise, my wife, since the first moment 
my eyes fell on her pictured face in the Salon, 
she has always been to me the most beautiful 
woman in the world ; but now she was absolutely 
transfigured, Her face was radiant and dazzling 
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with happiness, enjoyment, gratitude, triumph— 
aH these and more. It was the face of a 
triumphant angel right from heaven, with the 
light of heaven outshining from it still; and 
the thought that this glorious creature was my 
wife, and happy in that state, made me at once 
a proud and humble and very grateful man. 

How thoroughly and intensely she enjoyed this 
complete realisation of all her hopes and the 
triumphant vindication of the family honour ! 

I caught her only the other day reading aloud 
to another Gaston and another Denise — Master 
Gaston Lamont and Miss Denise of that ilk, 
aged ten and eight respectively, who were listening 
with open mouths and sparkling eyes—the account 
of it all in a treasured copy of the Petite Marseil- 
laise; and my wife looked up at me with that 
same transfigured face of hers, and laughed a 
happy laugh, and said, ‘What a glorious time 
it was, Hugh !’ 

Then, looking over her shoulder for a moment, 
while the eager youngsters urged, ‘Go on, mother ; 
tell us more of Uncle Gaston,’ I read : 

‘Madame La Monte (née Des Comptes), who 
shared with her brother the triumph of this 
national welcome home, is of a beauty remarkable 
and indescribable. But that it is altogether 
sweet and noble, one would be tempted to describe 
it as beauté du diable, for assuredly it is not of 
the earth earthly. More correctly let us call it, 
then, beauté des anges; for if ever woman’s face 
shone with inspired light, most assuredly did the 
face of Captain des Comptes’ sister as we saw 
her yesterday. And this young lady, with her 
husband, a Scotsman of the noble house of La 
Monte—whose very name denotes a Gallic origin— 
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has circumnavigated the globe in that frail yacht 
which dropped anchor so quietly in the port 
yesterday morning, for—in the original intention— 
the simple purpose of being near the brother, of 
whose innocence she never had one moment's 
doubt ; but, as it turns out by a most extraordi- 
nary coincidence, for the purpose of bringing him 
home to the welcome which France offers to one 
of the noblest and bravest of her sons.’ And so- 
on, and s0 on. 

Then as I bent over her I kissed her smooth 
brown hair, and said, ‘It was truly a great and 
glorious time, and that is just exactly how you 
looked” I went out, so as not to keep the 
children any longer from their pleasure, and as I 
went I felt as I had felt that other day, as 
I have ever felt since first she put her hand into. 
mine and gave her life into my keeping—a proud 
man and humble, but most of all profoundly 
grateful for this crowning blessing of my life— 
my wife Denise. Our privacy, as I have said, 
was at an end from the moment our feet touched 
French soil. We were public characters, and 
there was no getting out of it. 

There was a great reception at the hotel that 
night, and we were perforce the centre of it all. 
The next morning we swept away northward, 
still the travelling centre of a tornado of popular 
feeling, which broke out afresh at every place 
where the train stopped. 

It was the same when we reached Paris. The 
people were on the lookout for us, and we 
drove from the station to the Des Comptes’ 
mansion in the Avenue du Bois de Boulogue, 
through a mob that cheered and ran, and would 
not be denied. 


BOTANY BAY. 
By W. H. 8. AuBrey, LL.D. 


¥FTER fitful attempts by Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch navigators 
to explore the unknown South Seas, 
Captain James Cook commenced, in 
1768, his famous voyage in the 
Endeavour, under the auspices of 
the Royal Society, and at the cost of the Govern- 
ment. Having accomplished the special object of 
observing the transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, it 
was determined to trace the eastern coast-line of 
the great Southern continent, only the western 
side having as yet been explored. New Zealand 
was first sighted, and its coast-line traced; and 
then, in November 1769, some thirteen hundred 
miles of the Australasian coast, including Botany 
Bay, were marked on the chart. This bay is an 
inlet about ten miles south of the present city of 
Sydney, and was so named by Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr Solander, two of the scientific men who 
accompanied Captain Cook, because of the pro- 


acs 


fusion of wild plants and flowers. The name, how- 
ever, has acquired a sinister and painful meaning 
because so long associated with the worst forms 
of convict life. It seems to have struck the 
popular imagination, and continued to be used 
for many years to denote any penal settlement 
in Australia, or transportation in general. 

Cook made two subsequent voyages and further 
discoveries ; but not until 1786, or seven years 
after his murder by the natives of Hawaii, was 
any scheme formulated for establishing a penal 
settlement. The chief inducement was that 
English felons might be sent to the other side of 
the world, whence there would be no possibility 
of their return, and where they could be cheaply 
kept and speedily forgotten. Before that time, in 
1776, the English legislature, making a virtue of 
necessity, concluded that transportation to the 
American colonies—which had just effected their 
independence—had been productive of serious in- 
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convenience, ‘by depriving the kingdom of many 
subjects whose labour might have proved useful 
to the community.’ An act was therefore passed 
instituting hard labour at home for convicts, 
instead of transportation to some place abroad. 
Penitentiaries were established ; and it was hoped 
that by sobriety, cleanliness, a regular course of 
labour, solitary confinement during the intervals 
of work, and due religious teaching, offenders 
might be inured to habits of industry, guarded 
from pernicious associates, and become reformed. 

Just at this time, however, attention was being 
directed to the discoveries in the Southern hemi- 
sphere. Though the penitentiary scheme was not 
abandoned—for it was strongly advocated by 
Jeremy Bentham and others—yet it was only 
carried out partially, but at enormous. cost, at 
Millbank, Tothill Fields, and elsewhere. The 
vast territories of Australia offered what seemed 
to be an unlimited field for convict colonisation. 
Public opinion generally preferred the establish- 
ment of penal settlements at a distance; the 
favourite theory was that the best mode of deal- 
ing with offenders was to remove them far from 
the scenes of offence and of temptation, and to 
cut them off by a wide and deep gulf from former 
connections. In the result they became far worse 
than they were before. Thomas Carlyle, in his 
peculiar phraseology, expressed the sentiment of 
the time in his Latter-Day Pamphlets, written 
in 1850, denouncing what he called ‘A Uni- 
versal Sluggard-and-Scoundrel-Protection Society,’ 
and the ‘Devil’s Regiments of the Line. For 
them he would only ‘clear the way to the 
gallows,’ unless they could be ‘swept pretty 
rapidly into some Norfolk Island, into some 
special Convict Colony, or remote Domestic 
Moorland.’ It must be added, however, as in the 
case of the American and West Indian plantations, 
that, besides actual criminals, political agitators 
were also transported to Australia from time to 
time, as a convenient method of disposing of and 
silencing them. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, afterwards Admiral, 
was appointed the first governor of about one-half 
of the new continent and of the proposed convict 
settlement, with absolute authority, untrammelled 
by a council. He was in every way fitted for 
the novel and difficult task. He sailed in com- 
mand of six transport ships, containing eight 
hundred and fifty convicts and two hundred 
and eight marines, and attended by three store- 
vessels and two frigates. After a tedious voyage 
of thirty-five weeks, the little fleet reached Botany 
Bay on January 18, 1788. Phillip at once pro- 


nounced the spot unsuited to the purpose, because 
of its flat shore and shallow waters, its exposed 
situation, the absence of springs, the unpromising 
character of the soil, and the impossibility of 
making secure and healthy provision for those 
under his charge. The ground on the south side 
is for the most part swampy, or a light gray 


sand, requiring to be turned over and exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere for two or 
three years before it becomes fertile. The land 
on the north side resembles the English moors, 
and is covered with brushwood. It retains many 
of its old features, although the growth of Sydney 
has affected the whole district. So late as 1835 
there were but few settlers on the shores of 
Botany Bay, descendants of the early soldiers 
and marines who were sent out in charge of 
convicts. 

What Phillip did by way of exploration, and 
especially in selecting as the site for the future 
city of Sydney—named after the then Home Sec- 
retary—the spacious bay of Port Jackson, belongs 
to another chapter of Australian history. It was 
fitting that the great harbour on which Melbourne 
now stands should afterwards be called Port 
Phillip, after him. Strange to say, Captain Cook 
did not explore the magnificent Port Jackson, 
probably because it was landlocked by lofty 
promontories and headlands. He could have had 
no suspicion that just beyond was a_ glorious 
harbour extending fourteen miles inland, suffi- 
ciently large for all the navies of the world to 
ride securely at anchor. 

Captain Phillip at once despatched a vessel to 
examine Norfolk Island, in the Pacific Ocean, 
eleven hundred miles east-north-east of Sydney. 
After several voyages, a small penal colony was 
established on this little islet, which is seven 
miles in length and four in breadth. This became 
in 1820 the chief receptacle for social wreckage, 
especially for reconvicted prisoners ; but the penal 
settlement here was abandoned in 1855 as a 
dismal failure. Norfolk Island will always be 
classed with Macquarie Harbour and Port Arthur 
as places where military tyranny, rampant 
officialism, and dense ignorance of the rudiments 
of true penology inflicted untold evils, and made 
the last state of the miserable convicts far worse 
than the first. 

By the middle of July 1788 all the prisoners 
and troops were landed in Port Jackson. Huts 
were erected and the provisions stored. In an 
address to the convicts, Phillip said that he 
would do all in his power to help those who led 
orderly lives and who showed a disposition to 
amend ; but he held out no hope of mercy to any 
who continued in evil courses or who transgressed 
the regulations laid down. Serious difliculties 
arose when the stores were exhausted and fresh 
supplies did not arrive. Red-tape had asserted 
itself throughout the enterprise. Farming experi- 
ments failed from lack of knowledge and expe- 
rience, and much precious seed was wasted. 
Repeated outbreaks occurred, but were put down 
firmly and sometimes severely. Yet more than 
once the position became critical. Two years 
after his arrival, Phillip wrote: ‘Experience has 
taught me how difficult it is to make men 
industrious who have passed their lives in habits 
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of vice and indolence. In some cases it has been 
found impossible. Neither kindness nor severity 
has had any effect. There are many who dread 
punishment less than they fear labour.’ 

The wisdom and the beneficent influence of 
Phillip’s rule appear by force of contrast with 
some incompetent and corrupt governors on his 
enforced retirement in 1792 through ill-health. 
Military martinets, with no knowledge of human 
nature, and devoid of administrative ability, but 
with an overweening sense of their own import- 
ance, aggravated by their folly the unfortunate 
conditions that prevailed in such a community. 
One of the worst—even exceeding Captain William 
Bligh, whose conduct excited the mutiny on the 
Bounty in April 1789—was Sir Ralph Darling, 
governor from 1826 to 1831. He is described as 
‘a man of precedents of the true red-tape school ; 
neat, exact, punctual, industrious, arbitrary, spite- 
ful, and commonplace.’ Matters culminated when 
two soldiers charged with larceny had spiked iron 
collars placed round their necks, so that they 
could not lie down, and attached to their wrists 
and ankles were heavy chains so short that they 
could not stand erect. One of the men was so 
inconsiderate as to die under the treatment, and 
in spite of attempts to hush up the matter there 
was a great outcry, the news of which reached 
England, got into the papers, and was discussed 
in parliament, so that it was deemed expedient to 
allow Darling to resign. 

Yet the convicts did not fare any better. Ample 
evidence is furnished by what took place before 
parliamentary committees in 1812, 1822, 1832, 
1837, 1838, and 1847, and from the reports of 
special commissioners sent out to investigate. A 
few extracts will indicate the facts established 
and the conclusions reached after a number of 
competent witnesses had been examined. ‘The 
community was composed of the very dregs of 
society, of men proved by experience to be unfit 
to be at large in any society, and who were sent 
from British jails and turned loose to mix with 
one another in the desert; together with a few 
taskmasters who were to set them to work in 
the open wilderness, and with the military who 
were to keep them from revolt. The consequences 
of this strange assemblage were vice, frightful 
disease, hunger, and dreadful mortality among 
the settlers. The convicts were decimated by pes- 
tilence on the voyage, and again decimated by 
famine on their arrival; and the most hideous 
cruelty was practised towards the unfortunate 
natives.” The character and condition of the 
female convicts is described in the parliamentary 
reports in terms that cannot be quoted; but the 
statements rested upon indisputable testimony. 
‘The punishments inflicted, even for trivial 
offences, are severe, even to excessive cruelty,’ 
‘The condition of the convicts in the chain-gangs 
is one of great privation and unhappiness. This 
description of punishment belongs to a barbarous 


age, and merely tends to increase the desperation 
of the character of an offender. ‘Transportation 
is not a single punishment, but rather a series of 
punishments embracing every degree of human 
suffering.’ ‘It is not only inefficient in producing 
the moral regeneration of an offender, but it 
demoralises those whom accidental circumstances, 
more than a really vicious nature, have seduced 
into crime.’ ‘The qualities of inefficiency for 
good and efficiency for evil are inherent in the 
system, which is not susceptible of any satis- 
factory improvement.’ All the above are parlia- 
mentary statements. 

If some governors, armed with resolute powers, 
acted harshly and arbitrarily, it was only to be 
expected that their conduct would be imitated by 
subordinates, who were allowed, for example, to 
hire convict labour for personal gain, and to pay 
for it mainly in vile and adulterated spirits, 
bought from the Government at five or six shillings 
a gallon and retailed at truck prices ranging up 
to seven or eight pounds. The results were what 
might have been anticipated: robbery, violence, 
and murder were of daily occurrence. Brutal 
attacks on the natives provoked retaliation in 
kind. Risings among the convicts were put down 
by the bullet and the halter. Floggings for 
lesser offences were frequent and severe, often 
ending in death. This was the beginning of the 
terrible chapter that forms so dark a blot on 
early Australian history. 

The infant colony had a long and severe 
struggle for existence. It was at first a penal 
settlement and nothing more. There were but 
two classes. On the one hand there were 
criminal bondsmen who had forfeited their inde- 
pendence and were doomed to labour for the 
State without wages, and on the other hand 
were officials to guard them and see that the 
allotted tasks were performed. The convicts were 
subjected to rigid discipline, ruled as with a rod 
of iron, fed on the coarsest food, and left to the 
mercy of overseers who were often capricious and 
tyrannical. Shiploads of social wreckage continued 
to arrive yearly. Between 1788 and 1791 the 
number was nearly four thousand; and down to 
the year 1836 the total number transported was 
ninety-six thousand five hundred and fifty-eight. 
The aggregating of such characters tended to 
their demoralisation. The bulk of convict labour 
remained in the hands of local authorities. The 
policy initiated by Governor Macquarie between 
1809 and 1821, of erecting huge public buildings 
in Sydney, was severely criticised, yet it cannot 
be denied that some of the great works then 
undertaken proved of incalculable service to the 
young colony. The development of its vast 
resources and its early advance in wealth and 
prosperity were in a great measure due to the 
magnificent roads, bridges, and other facilities of 
communication which were commenced at that 
time by convict labour. Without it, the difficulty 
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of clearing the district on which the city of 
Sydney now stands would have proved almost 
insurmountable. 

With the growing public sentiment in favour 
of an amelioration of the criminal laws, by 
imposing the extreme penalty only for murder, 
there was a rapid increase in the number trans- 
ported to Australia. The enormous expense of 
the convict establishments there rendered some 
changes inevitable, and a plan of ‘assignment’ 
was introduced; in other words, convicts were 
freely lent to any persons who would relieve the 
authorities of the burdensome charge. In 1836, 
out of a convict population of forty thousand 
one hundred and fifty-eight, those assigned 
numbered twenty thousand two hundred and one. 
In order to encourage free settlers, special induce- 
ments to emigrate had been offered to persons 
having private means. It was felt by the home 
authorities that the introduction of a respectable 
class of people was essential to the future well- 
being of the community. Large tracts of land 
were therefore made over, either as a gift or at 
a nominal price. To meet the difficulty about 
labour, the method of assignment rapidly developed 
on the wide areas of grazing land that formed 
the sheep-stations in the interior. As the colony 
grew richer and more populous, numerous enter- 
prises were set on foot, in which convict labour 
was turned to account. There was abundance 
of work in the growing towns for skilled labour. 
Handicraftsmen, clerks, and book-keepers were in 
demand, leading to keen competition for the best 
hands among the new drafts that continually 
arvived. These found pleasant, congenial, and 
profitable occupation. Many clever and expert 
rogues attained ease and affluence ; while the dull, 
the unlettered, and the unskilful, who may have 
come out in the same ships, and whose offences 
may have been venial in comparison, were doomed 
to perpetual toil of the hardest description. To 
the former transportation was no punishment, 
but often the reverse. Relatives and unconvicted 
accomplices at home were able to bring out money 
obtained by old nefarious transactions. There 
were also not a few cases in which assignments 
were obtained of newly-arrived friends. 

Much evil was produced by the employment 
of convicts in positions of trust in the Govern- 
ment offices or as schoolmasters. It was manifest 
that no salutary dread was produced on offenders. 
Transportation was no longer exile to an unknown 
and inhospitable land, but to one flowing with 
milk and honey, where numerous friends and 
associates had already gone. It was stated by 
the Ordinary of Newgate that the generality of 
those transported viewed it as a party of pleasure : 
‘I have heard them, when the sentence has been 
passed by the Recorder, return thanks for it, 
and seem overjoyed at their sentence.’ Glowing 
descriptions came back to England of the wealth 
which any clever fellow might easily amass, and 


stories freely circulated of men who, having 
‘left their country for their country’s good,’ 
had made ample fortunes in a few years. Some, 
it was said, had large incomes derived from shops 
and farms, public-houses, and ships. They rode 
in carriages and kept up great establishments. 

The ordinary assigned convict—the mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water—was, however, 
liable to harsh and capricious treatment for petty 
or imaginary offences. The person to whom he 
was assigned might prove to be kind and 
indulgent ; or he might be hard and exacting, 
unreasonable and arbitrary, not discerning good 
conduct from bad; or an ignorant, vulgar despot, 
who treated his servants like slaves, cursing and 
abusing for no sufficient cause. The master, 
though not invested by law with uncontrolled 
power over the assigned convict, possessed great 
authority, which might be abused in numerous 
ways that precluded redress. Complaint made of 
alleged insubordination, though unsubstantiated, 
was sufficient to induce a paid magistrate, armed 
with the tremendous powers of summary juris- 
diction, to order a severe flogging, or solitary 
confinement, or both, perhaps consignment to the 
horrors of chain-gangs, or retransportation to the 
lowest depths of wretchedness on Norfolk Island, 
where Dante’s inscription over the portal of the 
Inferno would have been literally true: ‘All 
hope abandon, ye that enter here.’ 

If flogging is ever efficacious in checking crime, 
the convict colonies ought to have been the 
most orderly and virtuous places on earth, for 
the ‘cat-o’-nine-tails’ was in perpetual use. In 
1833 there were two thousand nine hundred and 
sixty-four floggings in New South Wales, and 
above one hundred and eight thousand lashes 
were inflicted, chiefly for alleged insolence, insub- 
ordination, and neglect of work. In Van Diemen’s 
Land the number of lashes was fifty thousand. 
The ‘cat’ was a much more formidable instrument 
than the one in the army or the navy. Police 
surveillance was a mere form. Convicts came 
and went pretty much at will after working 
hours. Sydney and other rising towns were hot- 
beds of vice. Masters as a rule made no attempt 
to improve their convict-servants ; indeed, many 
were unfitted to do so, being themselves men of 
low character, or ‘emancipists,’ as old convicts 
who had been pardoned or had completed their 
term were called. 

The assignment system was emphatically con- 
demned by the best governors and other officials. 
in the colony. If one of the men proved incor- 
rigible after repeated lashes or imprisonment on 
bread and water, he was returned to the authorities 
and set to work in chain-gangs on the roads or 
on the public works. Even then escapes were 
frequent, and thus recruits were gained for the 
bushrangers, who became a scourge and a terror 
to the colony. Their characters are delineated and 
their atrocious deeds described in such books as. 
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Rolf Boldrewood’s Robbery Under Arms, in Marcus 
Clarke’s Stories of Australia in the Early Days, in 
Haddon Chambers’s Captain Swift, in John Lang’s 
Clever Criminals, in George E. Boxall’s Story 
of the Australian Bushrangers, and in James 
Bonwick’s Bushrangers. Much valuable informa- 
tion is also given in A Narrative of a Visit to the 
Australian Colonies, by James Backhouse, a member 
of the Society of Friends, who spent the years 
1832 to 1838 in a voluntary mission. The modern 
idea of a bushranger is that of a bold highwayman 
of the Dick Turpin or Claude Duval type. The 
reality was a desperado, armed with pistols, riding 
a stolen horse, robbing houses, rifling passengers, 
and often committing murder as if in wanton 
sport and from sheer brutality. Their deeds of 
violence and cruelty excited admiration among 
the convicts who had served their terms. When 
they were tracked and captured their fate was 
commiserated, if attempts at rescue proved futile. 

An awful and a harrowing picture of the con- 
vict system is drawn in the pages of a popular 
novel entitled, For the Term of his Natural Life, 
by Marcus Clarke. Although a work of fiction, 
its statements are verified, in the main, by official 
documents. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate the horrors that prevailed, or the 
cruelty, lust, injustice, and brutality. The hero 
of the tale, a man wrongfully convicted of murder, 
is transported for life, and actually endures 
twenty years of revolting punishment, which is 
minutely described, with the terrorism and savagery 
and corruption engendered by the system. The 
miserable wretches, after rotting in the English 
hulks for a year or two, were crowded by 
hundreds, ill-fed and ill-clad, with no attempt at 
classification, on board ship, in which—if they 
survived the risks of famine, pestilence, mutiny, 
fire, and shipwreck—they were conveyed during 
the greater part of a year to a life of alternate 
slavery and rebellion. 

Between 1787 and 1796 the average mortality 
during the voyage was one in ten; while in 
1799 the horrible jail-fever broke out on one 
vessel, and out of three hundred on board one- 
third perished. The life is described as being 
that of a floating hell. Innumerable and un- 
speakable atrocities were committed by convicts 
on one another, in defiance of cruel attempts at 
repression, or because of these, and with the 
avowed purpose of escaping from their torture 
by death. ‘More severity,’ and, if that did not 
secure the end, ‘still more severity,’ was the only 
recognised way of dealing with criminals, many 
of whom were really the creation of unwise laws 
and merciless prison regulations. Horrible cruel- 
ties were perpetrated upon the convicts by officers, 
as is proved by the parliamentary reports. This 
brutality, of course, increased the savagery of the 
victims. 

Failing all other attempts at subjugation—per- 
manent reformation was seldom attempted or 


thought of—the most hardened offenders were . 
kept closely within stockades and heavily ironed. - 
These places became cesspools of iniquity. To 
quote the words of one who knew them well: 
‘The heart of a man who went to them was 
taken from him, and he was given that of a 
beast.’ The convicts herded together and became 
more hardened, degraded, vicious, and brutalised. 
Reckless despair possessed them, and death on 
the gallows was welcomed as a relief. Murders 
were not infrequent, avowedly in the hope of a 
speedy trial and execution, as the only way of 
escape from unendurable horrors. Archbishop 
Ullathorne, then Roman Catholic prison chaplain 
in the colony, testified before a parliamentary 
committee respecting one large party of men 
thus sentenced: ‘As I mentioned the names 
of those who were to die, one after another 
dropped on their knees and thanked God that 
they were to be delivered from that horrible 
place ; while the others remained standing, mute 
and weeping. It was the most horrible scene I 
ever witnessed.’ During the year 1834 forty-four 
such executions took place in New South Wales, 
out of a population under seventy thousand. In 
the same year there were only thirty-four execu- 
tions in England and Wales, with a population 
of fourteen millions. The number would have 
been nearly nine thousand if the same proportion 
had been maintained as in New South Wales. 
The more reputable sections of Australian 
society began so early as 1832 to protest against 
the transportation system. Apart from the evils 
caused by new arrivals, a numerous party had 
arisen, consisting of ‘emancipists’ and _ticket-of- 
leave men, who threatened to swamp the re- 
spectable and untainted members of the community. 
As years passed on the prevalence of crime and 
the low tone of morality created deeper disgust. 
The late Chief-Justice A Beckett pointed out the 
right road to reform when he said that criminals 
should be considered as much objects of pity as of 
indignation. Judge Burton, in 1835, when charging 
the grand jury of Sydney, made an emphatic protest, 
and declared that transportation must come to an 
end: ‘While it existed the colonies could never 
rise to their proper positions, and could not claim 
free institutions. In a word, Australia suffered 
in its whole moral aspect.’ This bold and forcible 
language commanded attention, and awakened 
responsive echoes in England from Archbishop 
Whately and others. Honourable mention should 
also be made of the Roman Catholic Bishop 
Willson in arousing public attention, so that at 
length outraged humanity, both at home and in 
the colonies, indignantly demanded of the Govern- 
ment an abandonment of a system under which 
the worst evils and crimes were found to exist. 
The moral and the economic evils were pointed 
out. With regard to the latter, the cost between 
1787 and 1837 was officially stated at eight 
million pounds; but it was really more, owing 
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to the confused method of accounts. At the 
latter date, and for some years previously, it 
averaged a quarter of a million annually, while 
the results were wholly incommensurate with the 
outlay. 

Between 1835 and 1840 a powerful party was 
formed in New South Wales, pledged to put an 
end to transportation. A feeling of hostility to 
the system was also growing in England. Another 
committee of the House of Commons made a 
searching investigation in 1837, and its report 
compelled the Government to give way, as it was 
impossible to ignore the protests of the colonists 
when backed up by such an overwhelming 
evidence and such an authoritative judgment. 
Orders were issued in 1840 to stay the departure 
of any more convicts; but the stream was merely 
diverted to Van Diemen’s Land—or Tasmania, as 
it is now called—which, having been used since 
1803 as a penal settlement for refractory convicts, 
was now converted into one vast colonial prison. 
During thirty years sixty-four thousand three 
hundred convicts were transported thither from 
Great Britain. With this, however, the present 
article does not propose to deal, beyond recording 


that the colony was reduced to bankruptcy, and 
that all the evils and horrors described as pre- 
vailing in New South Wales and on Norfolk 
Island were repeated in Tasmania, until the 
people finally and peremptorily refused to allow 
any more convicts to land, as Cape Colony had 
done in 1849, under threat of a revolt. 

The formation of a new settlement in North 
Australia was contemplated; but the project, 
though warmly supported by Mr Gladstone, then 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, had to 
be abandoned. After a similar attempt in Western 
Australia, an act was passed in 1853 substituting 
shorter sentences of penal servitude at home for 
transportation abroad. With wiser and more 
humane treatment, it is gratifying to know 
that jails, which were once to be seen in every 
little town of New South Wales, have been in 
not a few instances converted into factories and 
stores. The convict taint may be said to have 
disappeared from the community, although for 
many years references to transportation were not 
deemed polite in colonial society, lest they might 
glance, even obliquely, at near relatives, and thus 
open up unpleasant chapters in family histories. 


‘NEVER HEARD OF’? 
MYSTERIES OF THE ATLANTIC FERRY. 


[jeepeeen)| ERRIBLE as such a disaster as befell 

La Bourgogne in the Atlantic two 
years ago certainly is, it was not the 
most appalling the world’s greatest 
ferry has claimed. That a magnifi- 
cent ship should go down, carrying 
with her most of those on board, is a great 
calamity ; but there is a melancholy satisfaction 
in knowing her fate exactly, and where she dis- 
appeared. 

No such knowledge is, however, obtainable of 
many vessels which have sailed from English or 
American ports with every prospect of a safe and 
speedy voyage across ‘the pond,’ but which never 
reached their destination ; their only record the 
words, ‘Never heard of.’ 

The steam service between Great Britain and 
the States had only been fairly inaugurated when 
the news came of that appalling disaster to the 
President, which is remembered by many who are 
now living. That vessel belonged to the unlucky 
British and American Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and her performances on the Atlantic were 
anything but successful. She first sailed from 
Liverpool on 17th July 1840, On 11th March 
1841 she left New York with one hundred and 
thirty-six persons on board. It is known that 
two days later she encountered a very heavy 
gale, but after that nothing is known of | her. 
She had disappeared, and all on board went with 
her. Amongst the passengers were a son of the 


Duke of Richmond and a well-known comedian 
of the day, Mr Tyrone Power. 

Far more terrible was the fate of the City of 
Glasgow, one of the steamers of the old Inman 
Line. This vessel was the first Inman boat, and 
traded between Glasgow and New York. A 
beautiful Clyde-built craft of 1600 tons, it was 
thought she could withstand even the fury of the 
Atlantic Ocean. In addition to her engines, she 
could, being barque-rigged, carry an enormous 
amount of canvas. Her crew numbered seventy, 
and there was accommodation for over five 


hundred passengers. The ill-fated vessel left port . 


on Ist March 1854 with four hundred and eighty 
persons on board, and was never again heard of. 
For mere numbers, the City of Glasgow holds 
the Atlantic record amongst steamers which have 
‘disappeared,’ although collision has caused heavier 
loss of life on the ferry. 

In the fifties there was a famous Atlantic 
organisation known as the Collins Line. Some 
noble vessels were constructed for that line, 
amongst them the paddle-steamers Arctic and 
Pacific, costing nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds each. On 27th September 1854 the Aretic 
was run into by a small French steamer off New- 
foundland, and three hundred and twenty-two 
lives were lost, amongst these the managing 
director of the company, Mr Collins, and his 
wife, son, and daughter. The shock of this 
disaster had scarcely passed when the Pacific left 
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port, never again to be seen or heard of. She 
sailed from Liverpool on 23rd September 1856, 
and disappeared with the two hundred and forty 
people who were on board. These catastrophes 
did much to crush the American firm, which was 
trying hard to secure the first place in the Atlantic 
passenger traffic. 

Only five months later the steamship Tempest, 
of the Anchor Line, was added to the increasing 
list of mysterious disappearances on the Atlantic. 
She sailed on 26th February 1857, with a crew 
and passengers numbering one hundred and fifty 
all told, and was never seen again. It was with 
the Tempest that the Anchor Line began its 
service between Glasgow and New York. 

Strangely enough, it was an Anchor Liner that 
furnished the next case of ‘never heard of.’ 
This was the steamer United Kingdom, which dis- 
appeared with eighty persons. She left port on 
17th April 1868. 

It then became the turn of the Inman Line 
again to record the loss of one of its ships. 
This was the City of Boston, which on 28th 
January 1870, with one hundred and seventy- 
seven passengers and crew, left port, well found, 
and with every prospect of a safe and speedy 
trip, but utterly vanished from mortal ken. 

A vessel called the Scanderia, of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Line, a British organisation, sailed on 
8th October 1872, and nothing was ever heard 
of her afterwards. She had thirty-eight persons 
on board on leaving the port. 

Once more the Anchor Line suffered. The 
Ismailia, sailing on 27th September 1873, and 
carrying fifty-two all told, disappeared and left 
no trace of the fate which had befallen her. The 
Anchor Line was indeed hard hit in many periods 
of its history. Over and above the disasters 
named as coming under one particular class, there 
was the Britannia, which was wrecked off the 
island of Arran early in 1873, but without loss of 
life; the Anglia, lost at sea in 1880 through 
collision, without loss of life; the Macedonia, 
stranded on the Mull of Kintyre in 1881; and 
the Utopia, ten years later, which collided with a 
British warship in Gibraltar Bay, with a loss of 
five hundred and sixty-three lives. 

Early in 1877 the Colombo, a Wilson Liner, 
with forty-four persons on board, commenced the 
voyage across the Atlantic, but never arrived. 
The next ferry-boat to meet this fate was a 
Belgian, the Herman Ludwig, with fifty passengers 
and crew. That was in September 1878. In 
December of the same year a British vessel called 
the Homer, having forty-three persons on board, 
disappeared completely ; so, in 1881, did the City 
of Limerick, carrying the same number. That 
was on 8th January, and the line to which the 
ship belonged was the Ross. On 13th November 
1881 the City of London, another vessel of the 
same line, and carrying forty-one all told, left 
port never again to be heard of—two appalling 


catastrophes to the ships of one firm in less than 
a year. 

A Wilson boat again—the Humber—had to be 
described in 1885 as ‘never heard of. She sailed 
on 15th February, having fifty-six persons on 
board ; but between her and the City of London 
there were the Straits of Dover, which sailed on 
3rd January 1883, with twenty-seven on board; 
and the Coniston, another British ship, carrying 
twenty-seven persons, which left port on 24th 
December 1884. Neither of these steamships ever 
got across the Atlantic, and the particulars of 
their fate are not exactly known. 

The Erin, of the National Line, with seventy- 
two persons on board, was lost in 1889, nothing 
ever being heard of her after she left port on 31st 
December. Scarcely a year later the Thanemore, 
a Johnston Liner, with forty-three passengers and 
crew, came to the same end; and on llth 
February 1893 the Naronic, one of the White 
Star boats, sailed with seventy-four all told, and 
was never heard of. The Naronic was a new 
twin-screw cargo-vessel, so built and fitted as to 
weather any gale, and ably officered and manned. 
The disappearance of this steamer created a pro- 
found sensation. 

As we have seen, ‘never heard of’ accounts for 
nineteen fine Atlantic steamers, carrying passengers 
and cargoes, with a heavy loss of life—not far 
short of two thousand. Many theories have been 
put forward as to the causes which led to the 
destruction of these ships, amongst others that 
infernal machines must have in more than one 
case accounted for the loss of both craft, crew, 
and passengers. Apart from such a supposition, 
it is quite probable that terrific Atlantic seas 
have overwhelmed many of these missing steam- 
ships, and that others have gone down quickly 
and bodily after colliding with icebergs and sub- 
merged derelicts. Master mariners who know well 
the Atlantic Ocean and its perils have generally 
attributed the loss of these vessels to the causes 
last mentioned. 


A SONG OF HOPE. 
Hxavy the brooding mist; all prone and still 
The lean and yellow grass, the bracken brown. 
O’er gleaming moss are rillets trickling down 
To meet the burn and flood it past its fill, 
Till, torrent-like, it dashes down the hill 
In tipsy sport and cruel, glad to drown 
The timid, fluttering leaves—of late the crown 
Of trees now gaunt and shivering in the chill. 
A dreary scene! And yet ’twill change ere long. 
Soon radiant smiles will dimple Nature's face ; 
The sunny air resound with floating song ; 
Fern, flower, and leaf all beam with new-born grace. 
F’en so, in quick relay Life’s changes throng — 
Darkness to light, and tears to joy give place. 
Jos, CARMICHAEL. 
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